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groups. The quiet town awoke to find itself bubbling with secret
revolutionary fervor.

And then, too soon, the sad time came again. The days grew
cool, the sunlight thinner and briefer, and the uniformed students,
like the bright birds, were gone, leaving our main street drab and
commonplace. The heavy rains poured down, turning the roads to
mud. Ruts froze hub-deep so that one walked as over sharp stones.
The streets thawed and froze and thawed and froze again, and
boards were laid down so the people could walk, and we never
went out without our galoshes.

Today my life functions at its peak as summer ends; there is the
bustling frenzy of another new season getting under way. And
yet I cannot see the summer die without that nameless melan-
choly, that tender regretful longing which is in the marrow of my
bones.

But with the first snow those melancholy vapors vanished, swept
away by the sharp dry cold, heady as dry champagne. The trees,
the shabby little houses were deep in white, glittering with a clean
beauty that was blinding in the sun and other-worldly in the moon-
light We had great nights in our little town in the winter. That
cheap and foolish little town was heaven.

Christmas was best. Christmas was the high and happy time,
the gaudy frosting on the cake of the year. The tinselly trees, the
presents, the visiting back and forth from house to house, from
town to town, from farm to village, the eating and drinking. It
went on for one, two, even three weeks when New Year's came
late. I can still remember the feel of the clean, cold, wrinkled
cheeks I had to kiss, the prick of frozen whiskers as the old men
kissed me, first on one side, then on the other. The market over-
flowed with food, with smoked meats and wooden tubs of fresh
caviar, pressed caviar, red caviar, with fish and herring by the
bairds.
The market was not far from my father's store. My father had
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